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Song and 


BRANCH OF THE OLIVE 
Mary Matthew 


My spirit is a small white bird that flies 

Away from earth, but swerves and flutters 
down 

Because of gravity, because the town 

Is sweet with crumbs, because the mate- 
bird cries 

Or fires burn tall and lure the traveler’s 
eyes 

Even toward a world where dreams may 
drown 

In tears, a world that offers short renown 

For stardust captured from the lonely 
skies. 


But where the flames have burned, and 
when the sea 

Has bitten through the bonds that hold me 
fast, 

There comes an hour when this magnetic 
sod 

Shall loose its hold, when sure and straight 
and free 

A small white bird shall mount, to rest at 
last 

Against the bosom of the living God. 


THE MEANING 
Alfred D. K. Shurtleff 


To know yourseh defeated and still go 
marching on, 

To strive with all your strength to win, 
when you know it can’t be done; 

Oh, it takes the courage, takes the grit, 

Takes all one’s manhood not to quit— 

Because it ends in failure, yes, in failure,— 

Always ends in failure every time. 


To know yourself defeated and still go 
marching on; 

To joke to hide your heartache, and to 
laugh to cover pain; 

To pretend you never mind it when you’re 
left so far behind 

In the race ot high endeavor and the ser- 
vice of mankind. 

Oh, it stings the soul within one and 
there’s blurring of the eyes,— 

Because it ends in failure, yes, in failure 
every time. 


To know yourself defeated, and still go 
marching on; 

To give your life for ashes, and still to 
give and give,— 

Oh, it’s hard to keep from faltering 

And from bitterness and pain, 

When you know it ends in failure, 

Yes, in failure just the same. 


To know yourself defeated, and still go 
marching on, 

Oh, it almost kills one sometimes to take 
the next step on. 


Sentiment 


Yet it may be that through failure one at 
last shall find his own; 

And it can be that the failures are meant 
for stepping stones,— 

For God in honest failure sees the travail 
of a soul, 

Which ever striving forward, at last shall 
reach its goal. 

co kK 
THE ARTIST 


Hugh Robert Orr 
He gave them beauty, 
But they said: 
“O artist, give us 
Truth instead.” 


He gave them truth, 
And in their pain 

They cried: ‘‘Oh give us 
Beauty again.” 


“BROTHERHOOD DAY’”’ 
News Service National Conference of Jews 
and Christians 

Sunday, April 29, has been set aside as 
national ‘Brotherhood Day” by the Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians 
in response to widespread demands on the 
part of leaders of all religious affiliations. 

The announcement was made by Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, chairman of Brother- 
hood Day, who declared: 

“Yn the past, periods of economic stress 
and social upheaval have been accom- 
panied by suspicion and mistrust on the 
part of Protestants and Catholics, and 
Jews and Christians toward one another. 
At this particular period false rumors 
about minority groups are being circulated. 
Hatred and suspicion of the intentions of 
those of opposite faiths are foreign to the 
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spirit of religion. Instead of learning t 
mistrust each other those of differing faiths) 
should unite in a joint constructive ca 
paign to turther the interests of our coun 
try socially, civically, economically, and ing 
every other way. It will be the purpose off 
Brotherhood Day to stress to the Americanh 
people the fact that our energy should be 
turned into the direction of joint construc 
tive efforts among the various faiths, in- 
stead of antipathy and suspicion. The 
fundamental reason for doing away with 
prejudice is not because of any sentimenta 
theory, but because the prejudice is irra: 
tional, obstructive, and dangerous.” 
* ES 


AFTER-EASTER THOUGHTS 
in The Boston Herald 


Many persons on Easter Sunday pret 
sumably went to church for the first time 
in months. e 
merely the 


served but “kept’’ Easter, entering into thal 
spirit of the day and dwelling upon its sig] 
nificance in the Christian conception of thal} 
universe. a 

Without doubt a large number of thd 
occasional attendants would recover some4}, 
thing of value which has vanished fro 
their lives if they would cultivate the habi¥ 
of church attendance. Like muscles un 
used their spiritual aspirations have become 
weak and flabby. The famous passage i 
the life of Charles Darwin is just in point} 
He told at length how up to the age o 
thirty he had found great pleasure ir 
Shakespeare and the English poets, hov 
pictures gave him “considerable” anc 
music “‘very great delight,’ and how sce 
ery no longer gave him the ‘exquisite satis} 
faction it once had done.”’ 

Darwin went on to say that ‘‘this curiouff| 
and lamentable loss of the higher esthetil) 
tastes” was “all the odder’” as historiesi} 
biographies, essays, and travels intereste 
him as much as ever. But his mind had} 
“become a kind of machine for grindin 
general laws out of large collections ol 
facts.” He went on to say: “If I had mj} 
life to live over again, I would have a rullll 
to read some poetry and listen to som 
music at least once every week.” He asf 
sumed that he had himself enfeebled thif) 
emotional part of his original naturd}i 
The application to the atrophy of the re 
ligious aspirations is plain. 

By way of contrast, consider the statd} 
ment of Louis Pasteur as to the differena} 
between knowledge and faith. That wort! 
derful Frenchman understood as well & {! 
Darwin the dependence of science upoif! 
evidence. But he sat beside his dyi 
daughter, her hand in his, and said: ‘if 
know only scientifically determined truth} 
but I am going to believe what I wish {i 
believe, what I cannot but believe, I es 
pect to meet this dear child again i 
another world.” 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


, APRIL 19, 1934 


Chapter VI 
Ni committee on invitations and the or- 
ganization of the Convention had not been 
idle. A circular letter of invitation was pre- 
pared and apparently sent to a selected list 
ff names. The letter is important enough to be in- 
yjerted here. 
i “Sir: We address this letter to you at the request 


jn the 27th day of January inst. at the vestry of the 
§neeting house in Berry street at 3 o’clock p. m. 

“The design of the proposed meeting is to bring 
yogether from different parts of the country gentiemen 
dvho are known to take a deep interest in religion and 
‘ire supposed to have similar views and feelings on the 
ffubject, in order to confer together on the expediency 
}f appointing an annual meeting for the purpose of 
Minion, sympathy and cooperation in the cause of 
Whristian truth and Christian charity. 

. “You are requested to confer with gentlemen in 
fvour vicinity of similar views on the objects of this 
jetter, and should you be unable to attend the meeting, 
0 communicate to us your sentiment in writing on the 
Hubject.”’ 

It will not be overlocked that these men who had 
jitherto used the term Unitarian in referring to them- 
yelves and their religious ideas now omitted all mention 
ofthat name. It is the first time it had been missing 
rom the discussions of the proposed convention, and 
the omission could hardly have been accidental, nor 
Hecause they were in any sense ashamed of the name 
hich had been fastened upon them by their orthodox 
@pponents. They were simply very anxious, I think, 
o make it clear it was not their wish to establish 
(nother sect with an authoritative theology. Their 
Durpose could not be better stated than 1 in the words, 
‘union, sympathy and cooperation.” All of them 
vere animated by a desire to make this convention 
transcend all theological limitations and boundaries, 
lund secure the freedom of the pulpit. 

Enough of record survives to enable one to look in 
‘yn the committee as the work of issuing invitations is 
rarried on. There are two lists of those to whom the 
ircular letter was presumably sent. One list is of 
(:lergymen and well-known laymen already definitely 
associated with Unitarianism. 

| The other isa list of “names given by A. B. belong- 
ing to the legislature.”’ There are seventeen names in 
che latter. A pen has been drawn through six of them 
and question marks appended to two, for reasons it 
would be interesting to know. The other list contains 
she names of men chosen by various more or less Uni- 


if 


Early Unitarians 


Charles Graves 


tarian churches to represent them at the proposed 
convention in Boston on the 27th of January, 1825. 

Portland, Maine, Dr. Nichols*; Portsmouth, 
N. H., Dr. Parker*; Exeter, N. H., Mr. Abbott or 
Judge Smith; Amherst, N. H., Mr. Atherton*; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Mr. Edest; Newburyport, Mass., Judge 
Wilde and Dr. Andrews; Salem, Mass., Mr. Salton- 
stall*, Mr. Tucker*, J udge White*; Beverly, Mass., 
Dr. Abbottt: Marblehead, Mass., Dr. Bartlett; Med- 
ford, Mass., Gov. Brooks; Ghelsens Mass., Dr. Tucker- 
man; Concord, Mass., Mr. Hoar; Great Barrington, 
Mass., Mr. Bryant*; Northampton, Mass., Judge 
Howe*, Judge Lyman; Springfield, Mass., Hon. John 
Dwightt, Dr. Howard; Hadley, Mass., C. P. Phelps, 
Esq.; Deerfield, Mass., Mr. Willard*; Pelham, Mass., 
Mr. Bailey; Worcester, Mass., Dr. Bancroftt, Judge 
Lincoln; Plymouth, Mass., Mr. Kendall; Lancaster, 
Mass., Dr. Thayer*; New Bedford, Mass., Mr. 
Dewey; Keene, N. H., Mr. Prentiss. 

Those marked (+) attended the meeting. Those 
marked (*) voted by letter or proxy. Mr. Prentiss of 
Keene wrote a letter that was noncommittal. “I can 
only say the object of the meeting is praiseworthy.” 

It will be observed that the above list leaves out 
Boston and vicinity, where resided the largest number 
of interested persons. Of the above, four attended 
the meeting in the vestry of the church in Berry Street 
and eleven were interested enough to express their 
views by letter. 

Information as to what took place at this first 
meeting looking toward a national Unitarian associa- 
tion is not altogether lacking. Fortunately there has 
been preserved a document carrying the title, ““Min- 
utes of a meeting held January 27, 1825, for instituting 
an Unitarian Convention for the United States.”’ 

“The meeting was organized choosing Hon. 
Richard Sullivan, moderator, and Mr. James Walker, 
secretary. Prayers were offered by Dr. Channing. 
A communication was read by Rev. Dr. Ware con- 
taining some exposition of the objects of this meeting 
and which concluded by proposing the following reso- 
lutions: 

“1. That it is desirable and expedient that pro- 
vision should now be made for future meetings of Uni- 
tarian and liberal Christians generally. 

“2. That the committee consisting of two mem- 
bers be appointed to consider what degree of frequency 
such shall be held—to form a plan upon which they 
shall be conducted and to report to this body at an 
adjourned meeting.” 

Mr. Higginson moved that the first resolution be 
adopted. Debate on it was opened by Dr. Bancroft, 
who expressed himself as fearful that sufficient care 
might not be taken in the manner of instituting the 
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meetings proposed. He argued that Unitarianism 
was to be propagated slowly and silently. But he did 
not wish to be understood as opposing the design 
generally. 

He was followed by Professor Norton, who argued 
in substance that the object of the association was 
not to make proselytes or he would be opposed to it. 
But he could not escape what seemed to him to be the 
unvarying lesson of history that “experience was 
unfavorable to association.”’ 

Dr. Channing “then addressed the meeting,” 
saying, in substance, that the object of the association 
was, in his judgment, to ‘‘spread our views on religion, 
not our mere opinions. Our religion,’ he said, “‘is es- 
sentially practical. The convention would bring to- 
gether gentlemen from every part of the country to 
compare their views and ascertain the wants of dif- 
ferent places.” 

Judge Charles Jackson opposed the project em- 
phatically, asserting that “it was not becoming to 
ourselves nor beneficial to the community. ... We 
can do anything that is necessary without a general 
association for all purposes. The way is ready to 
unite for any specific purpose, if any such purpose 
could be presented.’’ Jared Sparks strongly advocated 
the measure, but John Pierce of Brookline denounced 
it as “dangerous.’’ It would, he asserted, be “un- 
popular in the seventy-five liberal parishes in the in- 
terior of the State.’ Mr. Edes of Providence con- 
sidered the proposed convention to be a great neces- 
sity. Lewis Tappen asserted it was “‘necessary to 
make Unitarians acquainted with each other.” 

George Bond opposed it for what seems to us 
now a novel reason. He was “‘afraid that Unitarians 
would become the majority in this country, when they 
would act as other majorities have acted.’”’ He was so 
anxious to prevent the project of a national associa- 
tion from being carried through that he made a motion 


Dynamic 


Jerome Davis 


But do not ye after their works, for they say and 
do not. Matthew 25:3. 


follow the precepts of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, and then he ends with this rather un- 
usual advice, “But do not ye after their 
works, for they say and do not.’ In other words, 
Jesus declares, observe their teachings but refuse to 
follow their action pattern. Thereisa dualism between 
the ideals which they hold out to others and what 
they themselves actually do 2n Ivfe. 

The singling out of a particular class of people 
for condemnation by Jesus is rather surprising. In- 
deed, so severe are some of the stinging epithets 
hurled by Jesus against the scribes and Pharisees that 
such a keen Biblical student as Bruce Curry maintains 
that Jesus was ethically at fault in using them. 
Other critics console us with the comforting thought 
that at least in the United States we have no formal 


*A sermon delivered before the Yale Divinity School. 


to adjourn, which was ‘‘not seconded.” Fourteen) 
years later he admitted his fear of Unitarians becomingd 
a majority was not well founded. 

Dr. Abbott of Beverly opposed the project for ay 
different reason. The presenting of a “‘distinct object) 
for opposition,’’ he said, ‘‘would arrest the progress off 
Unitarianism.”” Dr. Allyne added his word of dis¥ 
approval. A definite organization he considered a 
mistake, but a “loose convention” might, he thoughtj) 
be safely formed, and he would be “happy to meet @ 
delegation of all sects.” 

Mr. Higginson and Colonel May were outspoken) 
in their approval of the proposition, and letters wera) 
read favoring the plan. But it was Rev. John Pier: 
pont who seems to have made the most effective ad{ 
dress, clinching his argument with pithy sentences#| 
Others had shied at the name and the thing. There 
was need, he said, for ‘‘conference meetings.” And ag} 
for the name Unitarian, ‘‘we cannot divest ourselves} 
of it,”” he exclaimed. In his judgment, the time haa 
come when they should organize to promote the gen 
eral interests of Unitarianism. 

How late in the day the discussion continued w@ 
have no means of knowing. But the Berry Stree#/ 
church and vestry were one of the few such placed 
equipped with artificial light. The meeting wat) 
finally terminated by Professor Norton moving “thai 
a committee be appointed to invite a large number 0 
gentlemen during the next session of the Genera 
Court.” It was then voted “‘That the committe#) 
consist of nine with power to fill vacancies should an 
one who was elected decline to serve. It was furthe## 
voted that three gentlemen, viz. Hon. Richard Sullif | 
van, Rev. Dr. Ware, Mr. Alden Bradford, should sen Ui 
out letters for this meeting and constitute three of thi) 
nine and that these be added: Dr. Channing, Muli) 
Higginson; Mr. Walker; Mr. Pierpont; Mr. Palfrey. ij) 

(To be continued) | 


Religion’ 


group which falls under that label. This should hardllf, 
make us too complacent, for we may forget ourselves 
The question should still be asked to whom in ovjfi 
era could Jesus legitimately apply this text. | 
A few years ago it would have been widely cor! 
ceded that at least this would not apply to the re 
spectable men of power and privilege in America. If 
was thought these leaders were responsible for our ui# 
paralleled prosperity, and this in turn was proof df 
their ethical merit. Both Presidents Calvin Coolidg## 
and Herbert Hoover voiced this thought. Irving il 
Bush, the president of the Bush Terminal Companj}) 
declared, ‘“We are only at the beginning of a pericl 
that will go down in history as the golden age.” f 
spoke more truly than he knew, for we were in th#! 
midst of the greatest gold-brick era in history. Wail! 
ered stock and huge flotations of worthless paper weit 
flooding the nation. It was only a few months unt 
the United States had entered what was destined #f 
become one of the darkest financial epochs that thi 
country has ever known. A depression came updf 
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js like a plague, which has already cost us more in 
fnoney than the World War. 

Today, after reading the testimony of Morgan, 
Mitchell, Dillon, and Wiggin, we realize how ethically 
{hankrupt was much of the financial leadership of our 
ime. It seems clear that if Jesus were here he would 
jay of many of the powerful rich, “But do not ye after 
gheir works, for they say and do not.”’ 

a Living in the wealthiest country in the world, 
ghis may seem like a hard saying. Why should Jesus 
jse blanket epithets against the rich, both benevolent 
tnd predatory? We think of all the generous gifts 
vhich have made possible hospitals, orphan asylums, 
fnd relief work for the unemployed. 

zB It is easy for Americans immersed in a success 
»hilosophy, living in the midst of a money culture, to 
fnderemphasize the danger of the mere possession of 
To be sure, religion has no contradiction to 
jadividual ownership per se. On the contrary it de- 
jaands a social order in which food, clothing, and shel- 
er are the right of every one. Wealth is a potential 
ylanger because it may involve exploitation in its ac- 
wumulation. We have seen shocking revelations of this 
Gon the testimony regarding the Sinclair pool, which, 
a isking almost nothing, made twelve million dollars 
: tt the expense of thousands of other people. 

| Wealth-getting is not alone dangerous, wealth- 
Holding is almost equally precarious. Wealth that is 
kept may never be shared at all. A very devoted mis- 
fionary, forced to return to the United States, suc- 
®essfully accumulated a fortune. He intended at his 
fleath that it should go to missions. Unfortunately 
‘the Wall Street crash and the depression came first. 
‘de waited before delivering his property into Chris- 
jan service, with the result that nothing was left for 
cod. America has seldom faced an epoch which more 
Joudly called for the unselfish use of possessions on be- 
dnalf of the common man. To keep wealth in one’s 
‘wn control inevitably means a denial of sharing for 
some cause of God. Psychologically, therefore, it 
‘neans that the individual prefers to invest his dol- 
#ars in material investments rather than in human 
values. 

But there is a far more subtle danger in the ac- 
sumulation of wealth and its effect on society. This 
ties in the class stratifications which inevitably ac- 
company it. Religion stands for the abundant life 
¥or all—all brothers and sisters of one father God. 
{Wealth today implies special privilege for the few 
jwhich is not shared by the many. As long as the in- 
\dividual keeps control of wealth he is in danger of 
ifalling an unconscious victim to its corroding effects. 
(Barbara Hutton is wasting her life in fruitless inanities 
jbecause of twenty millions. Few of the wealthy live 
iconsecrated, sacrificial, simple lives. The mere having 
lof wealth inevitably creates psychological attitude 
ipatterns which are divisive. It sets the individual 
japart and consequently in effect often against his 
ifellows. 

Most of us no doubt have little fear of being in- 
‘cluded among the powerful rich, nevertheless we may 
‘be psychologically addicted to the same toxins. Not 
only do we not fear wealth; most of us would welcome 
it. We pride ourselves that we, at any rate, could use 
it wisely for the Kingdom of God. 
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Not long ago a minister was the recipient of a 
large fellowship which enabled him to go to Europe. 
In London he met a friendly appearing Englishman 
who seemed to have wealth. He offered to give this 
minister some money both for himself and his father, 
who was also a clergyman, to be used in God’s work. 
So eager was this minister to secure a part of this 
wealth that he allowed himself to be placed in a posi- 
tion where he could be swindled of all he had. His 
desire for money gifts destroyed both his fellowship 
and his year of travel. How many of us are like this 
man? Without wealth ourselves we easily become 
victims of the desire for it. 

Living in a capitalistic civilization, we uncon- 
sciously become tainted by the psychologic milieu in 
which we are immersed. How few there are who es- 
cape corrosion! We conform to the comfortable 
standards of our set. We covet a beautiful home, a 
new automobile, or some other one of the thousands of 
the beauties and privileges of property power. These 
may all be good in themselves, but how far do they 
represent special privilege? Perhaps we do not realize 
that the individual who in the ministry receives a 
two-thousand-dollar salary even without a home is 
now in the topmost twelve per cent of our population 
income. Even more subtle in its effect is our uncon- 
scious subservience to the ideas of respectability, 
prestige, and power. We seldom are willing to chal- 
lenge the business ethics of the top group of the mem- 
bers of our own congregation, of our own trustees, or 
of our institutions of higher learning. Instead we 
tend to be seduced by their standards about the com- 
munity chest, about public utilities, and about business 
as is. Our lives become concrete embodiments of the 
dualism so prevalent in our society. At a Boston 
church not long ago a large poster on the street an- 
nounced the next Sunday’s preacher in’ these words: 
“The highest-paid minister in New England will 
preach on “The Way of the Cross.’”’ All of us are in- 
volved in similar contradictions. We talk Christian 
liberty and ignore the denial of freedom of speech to 
Communists: We preach the nobility of service and 
remain impotent before the denial of the opportunity 
to work to millions of our fellow citizens. Thus un- 
consciously we become supporters of the existing eco- 
nomic structure. Jesus saw clearly that those who 


- achieved wealth were in danger until they divested 


themselves of its entanglements. All the rest of us 
are in danger until we see our own tendency to worship 
at the same shrine. 

If we are really to guard ourselves against the 
service of the god of materialism, we must recognize 
his sinister spirit in its many subtle disguises. We 
must become aware of the slow moulding of our own 
thought life into harmony with property power as 
practised by our community and our friends. We 
must at all costs shake ourselves free from mammon. 

There are probably many groups in America 
about whom Jesus might give the advice, ‘““But do ye 
not after their works, for they say and do not.” I 
wish to call attention to one other group. 

Jesus probably would use these words against 
many of the intellectual and religious leaders of our 
time. The minister is continually holding aloft the 
idea of the Kingdom of God. Day after day he pro- 
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claims the supremacy of Jesus’ way of life. Yet how 
humanly difficult it is for him to live this ideal in his 
own life, much less translate it into the action pattern 
of his community. Most ministers cannot help but 
be identified with the actualities of their community 
life whether they realize it or not. After all, they are 
the beneficiaries of the existing system. Their very 
salary is taken from exploitation to the extent that it 
is practised by their parishioners and their community. 
They thus become partners in the inequities of the 
existing social order. Not so long ago a prominent 
minister preached against Wall Street gambling. 
Later he received a gift from a wealthy man in his 
congregation to make a trip around the world. Ac- 
tually the money was the fruit of a successful pool 
operation in Wall Street which had defrauded hun- 
dreds—the gift a salve to a _ not-too-active con- 
science. 

One hundred years ago De Tocqueville used these 
words, which seem very modern: “It scarcely seems 
likely that the present democratic administration will 
actually succeed in driving the money changers out of 
the halls of the government. They have been there 
too long.’”’ Today we might almost make a similar 
declaration about the halls of the Church itself. 

The minister is in peculiar danger of permitting 
in his life and work a dualism between the actual and 
the ideal. On the one hand he may establish a beau- 
tiful worship service which inspires men to find God, 
which even helps men to go out dedicated to the ser- 
vice of their fellows. On the other hand the very 
beauty of the service, its appeal to a particular class, 
may shut out the mass of the underprivileged, at the 
same time placing the minister in a position of sub- 
servience to wealthy givers. Common labor does not 
always feel at home sitting side by side with respecta- 
bility and riches. A minister often fails to realize 
that the final test of religious worship is its effect on the 
whole of life—that of the factory as well as of the 
home. A worship service which permits a business 
executive to go out feeling satisfied to keep on charging 
more for electric power than is ethically justified is a 
hollow victory for the cause of God. Beautiful re- 
ligious services did not disturb a certain official of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. It was not until the 
rector took part in a strike situation that the utility 
official showed his true allegiance, and resigned from 
the church. Again the minister tends to set up in- 
tellectual standards which are high and noble. Per- 
haps he takes time to read and ponder over much of 
the best of the religious literature of our epoch. This 
is all very necessary, but it may lead him into the dan- 
gerous position of being isolated in an artificial world 
divorced from the commonplace needs of the people. 
He thus tends to become soft, sheltered in a smug, 
middle-class position. One outstanding preacher said 
he could do nothing for labor unions because, forsooth, 
the tobacco smoke at their meetings injured his throat. 
A minister may be getting a small salary, but in his 
intellectual life he may find escape from reality, and 
for that reason may become divorced from the human 
needs of his community. In effect he frequently 
comes to belong to an elite class which sets itself apart 
from the workers and the dirt farmers. Indeed, he 
may speak a language so different from the common 


— In peace, justice, and the love of God. But our day 


men of his time as to be simply incomprehensible tojj 
them. a 

Jesus called his followers to live lives of service 
and sacrifice for the common good, to dedicate thei 
whole selves to the service of God and humanity. I 
is not easy to find outstanding examples in our con 
temporary scene! In the by and large the ministers 0 
the country take on the color of the conventiona 
mores of our time. In his excellent study, “Preacherg 
Present Arms,’’ Mr. Abrams shows the apalling record 
of chauvinism and militarism of American clergy} 
men during the World War. Jesus would have 
said, ‘““But do not ye after their works, for they sayy 
and do not.”’ The religious leaders were taking action | 
but they were taking action in such a way as uncon | | 
sciously to sow the seeds of hatred and bring on th 


} 


cataclysm which is now upon us. It is easy to see this 
now. What we do not see is that the ministers of 
America have similarly accepted the economic stand 
ards of our time, and capitalism as it has been prae¢ 
ticed. I am well aware of the social creeds sometimeg 
passed at religious conferences, but the day-by-dayjl] 
alliance between the Church and capitalism speakg 
far more loudly than mere words. To be sure, if the 
N. R. A. is put forward by an American President, 
the clergy of the nation will support it, but few ard} 
willing to attack by word and deed the economic sys | 
tem and the profit motive which has produced thal 
appalling record of 11,000,000 unemployed in the yeai}}) 
1933. Norman Thomas was once arrested for speak-}j 
ing in a strike situation. The policeman told him} 
“What you was doing was moral all right. I don’t} 
know whether it was legal. Some things is moral that 
ain’t legal and some things is legal that ain’t moral."| 
Capitalism is clearly legal, but it can hardly be said} 
to be moral. | 
It is quite clear to many thinkers that from arj}} 
ethical standpoint the existing economic order mus | 
be revolutionized. Yet how few there are who everii} 
now see clearly the fundamental danger of a business} 
economy which is run for profit first and only secon- 
darily for the welfare of humanity. ‘Do not ye after 
their works, for they say and do not.” 
It is time for us habitually to realize that we tod 


i 


} 


i 


1 


Pharisees. Our ideals may be high. We may believd}. 
by-day lives, are they not a reflection of current stand} 
ards and current morality? | 
Jesus’ moral law requires the union of unwavering}. 
faith in a father God with the highest ethical actio 
interwoven into our daily life pattern. Wein Americal. 
have undeveloped imaginations so that we largely ig 
nore what the economic life and the environment does) 
to personality. For economic resources selfishly usec 
always thwart the development of personality. It is} 
probably no exaggeration to say that profit-controlled})) 
moving pictures are damaging literally thousands upo | 
thousands of the children of the nation. Economia} 
resources must be made to serve the infinite wort 
of human personality rather than to serve to whet thal 
appetite of human greed. We must build a societwi 
where there is no selfish economic privilege. We 
must at least realize that if we can’t stop war, God} 
doesn’t fully live in our society. Until we build |} 
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jiooperative economic order, God is not completely 
i in the Christian sense. 

One minister I met this summer in a small Penn- 
ylvanian town was trying to translate God into the 
conomic life day in and day out. When the miners 
fvent on strike he helped them! When they suffered 
irom unjust payments he championed their rights. 
“he wealthy coal owner refused longer to give to the 
shurch, the bishop condemned him as a trouble-maker, 
vut the common miners worshiped the very ground he 
»rod on. 

How far the message of this minister shines out 
%hrough the darkness of economic selfishness! We 
‘00 have dedicated our lives to the cause of Christ. We 
qnust follow only his way—truth, righteousness, love. 
avhis: inevitably involves breaking with current con- 
frentional patterns of conduct. It will of necessity 


VEINQ|ORE than a year ago I was asked to preach 
| at Stanford University on March 4, the 
Sunday before Founders’ Day, and also 
« on March 11, when meetings and round- 
table discussions were to be held in the afternoon for 
the alumni, somewhat after the manner of the Wil- 
t iamstown Institute of Politics. I eagerly accepted 
®@his challenge and opportunity, especially as they 
@nabled me to visit a number of our churches without 
mxpense to the Association. J am sending to The 
QRegister four brief reports, of which this is the first, 
Pziving impressions of the Meadville School, of our 
#3chool for the Ministry at Berkeley, of the religious 
(>pportunities at Stanford, and of several churches in 
jSouthern California. 

Mrs.*Cornish and I left Boston February 15, in 
Moitter cold and snow, and traveled comfortably to 
(Chicago. On Saturday I had long conferences, chiefly 
jon the preparation for the ministry and on the work of 
‘the International Association. At noon we lunched 
jwith Mrs. Wingate, the Meadville hostess, the gra- 
wcious lady who so understandingly ministers to all at 
‘the school, at the International House. There are 
jthree such houses, gifts of Mr. Rockefeller, one in 
’New York, this one at Chicago, and the third at Ber- 
ikeley. Not more than one-quarter of the residents 
may be Americans. The Chicago house is a vast and 
beautiful stone edifice, with all kinds of equipment, 
tincluding a theater. It is good to think of these great 
4instruments for promoting interracial understanding 
/and friendliness. We saw also the sumptuous Women’s 
4Club, open to all the women of the university, and 
jthe great cathedral church of the university, a stone’s 
throw from our school. On Sunday Chicago had the 
hworst blizzard of the winter. I drove through the 
| blinding snow to the Third Church, where Mr. Wilson 
‘is doing an excellent work. Despite the storm we 
jfound a good-sized and courageous congregation, to 
‘whom I preached. It took about two hours to drive 
‘over the ice-covered streets back to the school. In 
the evening I was to have preached at the People’s 
Church, Dr. Bradley’s, but as transportation was 
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tives will be impugned. The human faults and 
frailties which we have will draw fire in generous 
measure because of our unconventional ideals, ideas, 
and actions. If we are to follow Jesus and to turn 
our backs on the works of the scribes and Pharisees of 
our time, we must be alert to receive the impress of 
God’s spirit. Religion must become a dynamic power 
in our lives and not merely a morning setting-up ex- 
ercise. For with civilized society as it is we are con- 
stantly in danger of turning our backs on the inner 
sacrificial spirit of Jesus to accept the outer shell of 
the Christian faith. May we then daily pledge our- 
selves to keep our own spiritual fires burning so 
brightly that our very lives may translate the spirit 
of the Master. We may then come to the end of the 
road with the realization that in some small measure 
we have not followed “after their works, for they say 
and do not.” We have genuinely tried to live Christ. 


The President Reports 


Dr. Cornish Makes Valuable Contacts 


stopped, I was obliged to stay away. Monday 
morning I had an interview with President Albert W. 
Palmer, of the Congregational Divinity School ad- 
jacent to the university, concerning the Free Church 
Fellowship. In the afternoon I had interviews with 
several of the students. In the evening I spoke briefly 
on the Free Church Fellowship at the meeting of the 
Chicago Congregational Club, about three hundred 
persons being present. Tuesday noon I lunched with 
the students of the Meadville School, and spoke at 
some length on the work of the Association. Wednes- 
day we had luncheon with Professor Clayton R. 
Bowen, tea with Professor and Mrs. Robert J. Hutch- 
eon, attended the afternoon school-chapel service, 
admirably conducted by one of the students, in the 
transept of the beautiful First Church, and took dinner 
with President Sydney B. Snow. All these meetings 
gave opportunity for conference on the work of our 
churches and the school. We left for the West late in 
the evening. 

These details show the opportunities given us to 
make what I hope was a contribution to the work and 
the plans of our Meadville friends. For me they were 
an intensive education in the work and atmosphere 
and methods of the school. On my every visit I am 
more and more deeply impressed by the school, and 
its surroundings and achievements. Set in one of 
the world’s greatest cities, at the doors of one of our 
foremost universities, with many flourishing theo- 
logical schools for neighbors, amply housed, daily 
making use for its religious meetings of one of the 
most beautiful churches in all the world, served by an 
able and devoted faculty, our Meadville students 
have a wealth of opportunity which few schools can 
offer and none surpass. And the fine young men, of 
high character, and intelligence, and ambition for 
service through our churches, are indeed a blessing to 
us, and one of our chief encouragements. | left Mead- 
ville heartened and enthusiastic, for the school, and 
for those who teach and study within its walls. 

Lowis C. Cornish. 

San Diego, Calif. 
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A PROPHET OF JOYOUS LABOR 


HE centenary of the birth of William Morris 
should not pass without some recognition. in 
these pages. In an age of great and picturesque 

figures he held honorable place. A member of the 
famous Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, which made so 
vivid a splash of color on the English scene in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, William Morris was 
one of the most inspiring men of his time. The whole 
group united in a common mood of rebellion against 
the commercialism and ugliness which characterized 
so much of the Victorian era, and they were one in pro- 
claiming a gospel of beauty. Their mood led them 
almost inevitably to a rediscovery of the picturesque- 
ness of medieval times, and they were particularly in- 
fluenced by John Ruskin’s study, “The Nature of 
Gothic.”” There was, however, a significant depar- 
ture on the part of Morris, both from Ruskin and 
from most of his own contemporaries, in that his main 
concern was not a revival of the past, but an adaptation 
of the principles that had produced the beautiful and 
enduring works of the Middle Ages to the modern 
period. He rediscovered the lost tradition of good 
workmanship, and not only preached it with an in- 
spiring gusto, but put it into definite practice himself. 
It was so that he became poet, craftsman, and social 
reformer. In book after book he created his picture 
of Utopia. Particularly in “News from Nowhere” 
did he limn his vision of what the world should be like. 
Apart from the exquisiteness of the prose employed, 
we have here a radiant picture of a world where men 
and women can live and work together without want, 
holding all things in common, and finding joy in all 
their activities. It was the desire to bring such a 


dream nearer to reality that made William Morris 
a Socialist. His work at the Kelmscott Press, his 
creation of wall paper, tapestries, and furniture came 
of the conviction that beauty and utility could walk 
hand in hand, and that the workman could be at the 
same time a creative artist. 

The popularity of Wiliam Morris has somewhat 
passed in these days, and the modern world has rather 
tragically forgotten his message, which it needs, per- 
haps, more than any other. That message has been 
crystallized into a few glowing words by Dr. L. P. 
Jacks: “A state of society where men are reciprocall 
indispensable to one another through the quality oi 
their work, and through the quality of the manhood 
that springs from excellent performance, when the 
day’s work produces a good article, and the year’s 
work produces a good man—that is the formula of cul 
tural civilization.” 

It is greatly to be hoped that this centenary o 
Morris’s birth will help to bring back into our mids 
the ethic of workmanship. 


Herbert Hitchen. 


* * 


‘“‘WHERE THERE IS NO VISION—’’ 


HITHER the N. R. A.? To the observer, it 

W seems to be at a fork in the road. It might 
turn in a direction that would lead to a gen-| 

eral Fascist order of society, not necessarily under a 
single dictator as in Europe, but with business in the} 
saddle and a national unionism controlled throug | 
government bureaucracy. Or it might follow the 
road which was the hope of enthusiastic supporters in} 
the beginning, which would mean a new deal for labor} 
and consumers. Certain recent developments ares 
somewhat discouraging, and it may prove that conver-} 
sions due to the hard knocks of a depression are short-} 
lived and fail to produce the spirit which must animate 
a new order. For instance, the company union ha 
been acquiesced in, and it is yet to be demonstrated] 
that a company union is ever anything but a meanst 
for imposing the will of the management upon the} 
workers. The company union means the decrease} 


prices and fixing production, but so far, labor and thes 
consumer seem to be left in the lurch. The mayjorit | 
of those who fly the blue eagle are probably adhering} 
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i the letter of the code, but it looks as if they needed 


\ The moral of these indications is that even the 
‘st devices and the most trick-proof legislation are 
pendent upon the spirit behind them. If the spirit 
y the old deal is really the spirit of those in power, in 
gite of the tragic nemesis of the old deal, there is little 
#ype in the N. R. A. or the best of its codes. There 
‘ust be an ardent desire on the part of those in posi- 
fons of command for an order that is justified in 
mscience, and makes possible conditions for labor in 
which management may rejoice. Perhaps we begin 
® see that religion is not so remote from the needs of 
lie hour as some suppose, and that the social vision 
@hich religion nourishes can be and must be of great 
tency in determining the direction in which the 
a. R. A. shall go. A social revolution is, in the last 
jnalysis, a thing of the spirit. 

John Howland Lathrop. 


* * 


i THE BUSINESS OF THE CHURCH 
|P\HAT we are privileged to live in the most in- 
teresting period of human history is the current 
opinion of all except those who have a lurking 
“aspicion that our senses are dulled by over-stimula- 
jon. Certainly we are facing our greatest crisis, 
berhaps the greatest in the history of organic life on 
Jur planet. Three contributing factors are: (1) a 
finange from labor to leisure incident to the develop- 
tnent of science and industry, (2) the lack of any new 
lerritory for pioneering, and (3) the fact that we are 
jiapidly approaching the saturation point in the popu- 
Gation of the earth. 

| On the latter point we are told that the world 
annot sustain more than three or four times its pres- 
‘nt population, that humanity has doubled its num- 
Hers within the last seventy-five years, and that at 
e present rate of increase it will have reached the 
iimit within the next one hundred and fifty years. 
Before that time we must have learned the art of 
livilization at least well enough to maintain friendly 
jelations among ourselves. Otherwise our future 
truggle for survival will result in annihilation. 
Biological history is ominous in its warning that any 
‘ace or species, having reached its saturation point, 
‘does not save itself by continued struggle for survival 
io 1 1 Humanity is now 
/ntering this momentous phase, and will destroy itself 
if it does not profit by the experience of the dinosaur 
‘and his ilk. 

| Another equally interesting note comes from the 
statisticians of our own country, who assert that here 
Wwe are committing race suicide, and that the curve of 
population increase is due to reach a flat line in 1940. 
rom that year on we shall not increase, but possibly 
‘begin a downward course! This prophecy gains a 
irealistic touch from the recent assertion of Dr. Payson 
‘Smith, Commissioner of Education in Massachusetts, 
that our public schools this year are short some 
thousands of expected pupils in the first grades. The 
shortage is not due to the depression, for these children 
should have been born during the era of our greatest 


financial flush! 
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These two opposite views do not cancel each 
other, as we might hope. To begin with, it is not as- 
serted that the orientals are decreasing. Apparently 
only the white races are withering away. 

But whichever horn of the dilemma we face, over- 
or under-population, the solutionis thesame. Wecan 
save ourselves only by learning a better way of life. 
When we ask what better way, the answer comes in 
terms familiar to the best moral philosophy and to re- 
ligion, personal integrity, sense of obligation, spirit of 
good will, desire to serve. 

The crisis is upon us. We cannot survive unless 
we learn the “better way.’”’ It is the business of the 
Church to teach that better way. 

Lyman V. Rutledge. 


* * 


LIBERALISM MUST BE AGGRESSIVE 


E liberals need a sense of belonging to a world- 
wide corporate enterprise; we need to become 
aware of the march of liberalism throughout 

the world; and we need to develop a wise strategy. 
Parochialism means defeat. The local church which 
limits its givings and its interest to itself is hard to 
find, for such churches either die quickly or they make 
so little impression upon their environment that they 
are imperceptible. Again, the ery of liberal defeat 
that is going up in a chorus from reactionary churches 
seems to have hypnotized some of our own people. 
Liberalism is not defeated. It is only challenged. 
The solution of the world’s religious problem is not in 
reaction. It is in a realistic liberalism, a liberalism 
such as our churches have always possessed, that 
recognizes an objective moral standard and the truth 
that is so, whether we believe it or not. 

Liberalism is not an abandonment of standards. 
It is a method of discovering and applying them. 
No external force can control men. Dictatorship is 
at best only a pedagogical method. The method of 
liberalism is that of persuasion and of free discussion 
and criticism. These methods are of vast importance. 
In the sphere of religion, they are the only ones that 
can be used. The effort to bind thought by ancient 
formulae shuts out from the religious life some of the 
best minds of the world. It is good that more and 
more groups in the world are becoming aware of 
this. 

The vociferous activity of reactionary groups is in 
large part a reaction from the liberal advance. Lib- 
eralism is on the march. We need, too, a wise strategy. 
In the world of today, it is not a choice between lib- 
eralism and some other religion. For great masses of 
men, and just the ones that are fitted to accomplish 
noble work, the alternative to liberalism is a hopeless 
materialism, or, at best, a lonely and therefore fruit- 
less and stunted religion. Liberalism must be ag- 
eressive. The college centers of the world should all 
be adequately occupied; the great cities of the world 
should all be adequately occupied. We in America 
have done something toward the realization of these 
objectives, but there is a vast amount still to be done. 
Its accomplishment calls for sacrificial effort. A 
daring plan will enlist daring men. “Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.”’ 

Thomas H. Billings.4 4 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CONFLICT OF PRINCIPLES 

A Philosophy for Liberalism. By 
Bruce W. Brotherston. Boslon: The Beacon 
Press, Inc. 188 pp. $2.00. 

Reiiections on the End of an Era. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 302 op. $2.00. 


These two books may well be read to- 
gether. They supplement each other not 
merely because Professor Brotherston is 
an optimist and Professor Niebuhr a pes- 
simist, and because one champions liberal- 
ism while the other attacks it, but also 
because each shows the limitations of any 
single method of interpreting the highly 
complex psychological and_ sociological 
forces which we must try to understand 
today. Professor Brotherston takes a 
simple psychological fact—the mind’s ur- 
gent need for unity—and by drawing il- 
lustrations from the life of primitive man, 
the literature of the Greeks and the He- 
brews, and the works of modern philoso- 
phers, shows how an optimistic philosophy 
may be built with it as a basis. Professor 
Niebuhr takes another simple psychological 
fact--the predatory nature of collective 
life and the ruthlessness of the barbarous 
impulses which operate below the level of 
reason—and shows how hopeless is the 
attempt to make nature yield to spirit. 
Applying his principle, Professor Brother- 
ston concludes that innate tendencies are 
at work in man and in society which need 
only to be explored and developed to be 
turned to the highest moral account. Ap- 
plying His principles, Professor Niebuhr 
argues that “no conceivable society will 
ever completely incarnate the highest 
moral ideals of the sensitive individual.” 
Professor Brotherston pleads for patience 
and a liberal confidence that the good can 
be made to prevail. Professor Niebuhr 
claims that liberalism is ‘pedestrian and 
uninspired” when not actually “baftled 
and confused,” and that the rigorous moral 
idealist must always be pessimistic when 
he becomes aware of the inevitable conflict 
between the mighty men on one side and 
the hungry men on the other. 

Each of these books thus provides a foil 
for the other, and each helps the reader to 
see the difficulties awaiting an author who 
attempts in too single-minded a fashion to 
write a tract for these times. Professor 
Brotherston raises more ghosts than he lays 
as he dips into the literature of the past 
and, quite naturally and inevitably, he 
leaves out of account whole masses of evi- 
dence which would not so readily have 
fallen in line with his argument. His 
treatment is always suggestive, yet, in its 
attempt to develop so large a theme in so 
compact a volume, necessarily sketchy. 
Professor Niebuhr, in his discussion of the 
problems of an industrialized society, has 


analyzed his theme more thoroughly within 
its own limits, yet one cannot resist the 
feeling that the limits are ever painfully 
apparent. Professor Niebuhr seems him- 
self to be troubled by this, especially when 
he tries to do justice to individualistic 
and even “bourgeois” virtues, and when 
toward the end he attempts to reconcile 
Marxist and Christian ideals. His dis- 
cussion of the absolutistic qualities in re- 
ligious experience suggests that he is aware 
of the insufficiency of any method which, 
like that of Marx, would reduce the life of 
ideas to the play of social compuisions. 
Evidently he is still in doubt about the ex- 
tent to which force may give way to per- 
suasion or the degree of influence which 
ideas, for example those of his own book, 
may be expected to exercise. 

Comparisons, however, while they may 
be revealing, are also invidious, and when 
each of these books is judged on its own 
merits, it must be said that each has much 
of significance to offer. Professor Brother- 
ston’s discussion of the ‘‘mana” element 
in the religion of primitive man is masterly, 
and his account of the trend toward unity 
as developed in the work of such psycholo- 
gists as James and McDougall is highly 
illuminating. Professor Niebuhr leaves 
his readers perplexed as to the immediate 
measures to be taken, but he offers some 
insights which are profound. His appeal 
to a Marxian eschatology to s)pplement 
the optimism of liberal Christianity is 
forcetul, and his formulation of a modern 
doctrine of grace is itself enough to make 
the book worth reading. Above all, it is 
well to be reminded so emphatically and so 
eloquently that “conventionally nice people 
who live leisured lives at the price of other 
men’s toil do not have as pure moral 
judgments as they imagine.” 

J.S. Bizler. 


* oo 


THE BISHOP COMES TO STOW 


The Bishop Comes to Stow. A Fan- 


ciful Symposium. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. $1.25. 


“The whimsical symposium’ consists 
of seven imaginative explanations to ac- 
count for the presence in the old Whitney 
farmhouse at Stow, Mass., of a portrait of 
Bishop-Prince Franz Ludwig von Erthal 
of Bamberg and Wurtzburg. The Prince- 
Bishop lived from 1730 to 1795. His por- 
trait was discovered, tucked away under 
the eaves of the farmhouse, sometime in 
the autumn of 1932. How account for this 
curious discovery? The known facts are 
very few. On the one hand, the few facts 
and appreciations of the Bishop, gleaned 
from the archives across the seas in Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the portrait in 
the attic of a New England farmhouse. 
Luther Burbank says that New England 


“Gs a country fuil of surprises and disco 
eries.”” Dr. Louis C. Cornish writes ; 
introduction telling of the Whitney esta 
in Stow, how it came into the hands of tl 
American Unitarian Association, for wh 
purposes, and how the portrait was di 
covered. That is a surprising story, we 
told. Then follow the seven chapters, eac 
by a well-known Unitarian, and each 
whimsical account of the journey of tl 
Bishop’s portrait across the seas ot spat 
and time to Stow, Mass., 1932. Tk 
writers of these chapters are Charles 
Dutton, Walter Prichard Eaton, Walte 
Fogg, Daniel Roy Freeman, Willia 
Roger Greeley, Ival McPeak, and Eliz 
Orne White. Each has its own qualit 
As a whole they are refreshing and amusin 
chapters that one may read with an interes 
that belongs to the mystery story. Yeé 
there lurks in each explanation the implicz 
tion that the true story, if it were know 
might be even more fascinating than th 
imagination dreams. Perchance here ] 
a cue for a historical novel that would tes 
the tale of the flow of German thought ant 
life, as in Goethe, into our New Englan 
life. Read the book, and let your ow} 
imagination play with the facts. It has 
good story to tell. | 
Earl C. Davis. 


| 
* * 

BUDDHA 

Buddha’s Teachings. 

Lord Chalmers. 


Translated bij 
Volume 37 of Harvar} 
Oriental Series. Cambridge: Harvard Uni 
versity Press. 300 pp. $5.00. 

This translation of the Sutta-Nipati 
from the original Pali will be welcomed b 
all students of Buddhism. Lord Chalme | 
gives a fresh and vigorous rendering of t | 
Buddha’s teaching, or of what his disci 
suppose that teaching to have been, and 
retains the rhythm and meter of the origi 
nal, something which was sadly missed oy | 
Fausboll’s standard translation in the Sal 
cred Books of the East. Scholars will bi 
especially glad to have the Pali ta 
which is printed on pages which face thi 
English. Both in form and content thil 
volume lives up to the high standard sel 
by the Harvard Oriental Series. It will 
prove a worthy companion to the notabl} 
third volume, “Buddhism in Translat 
tions,” by Henry Clarke Warren. 
J. S. Bixler. | 


* * 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


God’s Turn. By Henry Sloane Coffin 
New York: Harner and Brothers. 100 pyil 
$1.00. | 

Lovers of good preaching will weleoms 
this volume of sermons from the president 
of Union Theological Seminary. Dn 
Coffin speaks from a rich spiritual ext 
perience and from a knowledge of sermo 
construction gained from years of pre} 
paring sermons of his own and criticising 
those of his students. The volume is on. 
of the series called Harper’s Monthly Pull 
pit. J.S. Bizler. 


j 
ti 
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4Saster Sunday marked the opening of 
jj: new building of the First Unitarian 
4 urch ot Houston, Texas, and a special 
jicatory sermon, ‘‘The Church in an 
jvakening World,” was delivered by the 
jjnister, Dr. Thomas H. Saunders. 


{The Unitarian movement in Houston 
\as reorganized in 1929, and under the 
fadership of Dr. Saunders has made 
rund progress, holding its meetings for 
Bie last two years in the reception room of 
ye Warwick Hotel. 

i) The building committee was composed 
*B.L. Libby, chairman, Wallace Gaither, 
Yod Ralph R. Nichols. The committee 


| The bi-monthly meeting of the board of 
Sirectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
jjiation was held on Tuesday, April 10, at 
yen o’clock. 

_ The treasurer presented his financial re- 
‘ort for the months of February and March. 
{ Dr. Charles R. Joy, chairman of the 
rogram Committee for the May Meetings, 
i ported that Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of 
(Detroit, Mich., had accepted the invita- 
lion of the committee to preach the anni- 
jrersary sermon on Sunday, May 20; that 
(Rev. Russell J. Clinchy of Washington, 
sO. C., would speak at the annual meeting 
114t Tremont Temple Tuesday afternoon, 
and that Professor Reinhold Niebuhr 
‘would deliver the Ware Lecture on Wednes- 
day evening. He reported further that 
the final program was now in the hands of 
ithe printer and should be ready for dis- 
(tribution by May 1. 

' The president outlined the plans for the 
meeting of the International Association 
‘at Copenhagen and it was 

) Voted: To appropriate a sum not to ex- 
‘ceed $2,000 to pay the expenses of two 
official delegates of the Association in at- 
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Houston Builds New Church 


Is already out of debt 


on furnishings included Mrs. Howard 
Burke, chairman, Mrs. H. C. Bancroft, 
Miss Ada Carlton, and Mrs. W. B. Thorn- 
ing. 

A Houston local paper said in part: 
“Tt is expected that with the dedication 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


of the new church there will continue a 
steady and effective progress, and that as 
an established institution it will become 
a real factor in the direction of religious, 
social, and civic welfare in this commu- 
nity.” 

There is no indebtedness on the church 
plant, as the buildings and all furnishings 
were paid for at the time of delivery. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors of A. U. A. 


tendance upon this meeting. The presi- 
dent and Dr. Joy were appointed as official 
delegates. 

Voted: To appoint Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer 
an official delegate, the expenses in con- 
nection with his trip to be taken from the 
Billings Fund. 

It was further 

Voted: That the president and Dr. Joy 
be authorized and empowered to appoint 
two more delegates to represent the As- 
sociation, with the understanding that no 
appropriation be voted for this expense. 

The directors voted to authorize the 
treasurer to distribute the income ot the 
Frothingham Fund No. 2 for the year 
closing April 30, 1934, equally to the fol- 
lowing colored schools: 

Bethune-Cookman College, 
Fia. 

Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

Fargo Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Fargo, Ark. 

Hampton Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 

Palmer Memorial Institute, 
Ne CO: 


Daytona, 


Sedalia, 
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Penn Normal and Industrial and Agri- 
cultural School, St. Helena Island, 8S. C. 

Sparta Agricultural and Industrial In- 
stitute, Sparta, Ga. 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Snow Hill, Ala. 

Street Manual Training School, Minter, 
Ala. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

The secretary presented a letter from 
the Young People’s Religious Union, re- 
questing the directors to appoint a com- 
mittee to study the matter of conscien- 
tious objectors to military training, and to 
report a resolution on the subject to the 
annual meeting of the Association in 
May. 

The president was authorized to appoint 
such a committee. 

Upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Council, it was 

Voted: To loan to the Federated Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Church of Yarmouth- 
port, Mass., $650 from the Building Loan 
Fund of the Association, with the under- 
standing that the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention would loan a like amount, 
in order to enable the church to build a 
parish house. 

It was 

Voted further: to appropriate $100 from 
Church Equipment for this church. 

Voted: To authorize a loan not to exceed 
$1,500 to the First Unitarian Chureh of 
Essex County, Orange, N. J., from the 
Building Loan Fund, at the discretion of 
the Building Loan Committee. 

Voted: To loan $2,700 to the First Parish 
Church, Dover, Mass., from the Building 
Loan Fund. 

Mr. W. Forbes Robertson reported that 
the Beacon Hymnal tor church schools, 
which had been in preparation for some 
time, was now ready for distribution. It 
was 

Voted: To authorize the treasurer to 
loan the Beacon Press a sum not to exceed 
$5,000 to enable this work to go forward, 
this amount to be repaid to the Association 
from the sale of books. 

The president, Dr. Joy, and Dr. George 
F. Patterson reported briefly on their re- 
cent visits to churches in various parts of 
the country. 

In order to obtain definite information in 
regard to the condition of our churches 
during the depression and their progress 
toward recovery, the president sent a 
letter to the ministers, asking for such in- 
formation as they felt at liberty to give in 
regard to the local conditions. A sum- 
mary of the replies received in answer to 
this letter was prepared by Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter and read at the meeting of the 
board. The report will be published in full 
in The Christian Register as soon as possible. 

The directors appointed Messrs. E. Cr 
Davis and C. O. Richardson, and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees to represent the board, 
with the administrative council, in the 
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consideration of the budget of the Asso- 
ciation for 1934-35. 

Rey. Earl C. Davis presented a report 
on the condition of The Christian Register, 
as a result of which it was 

Voled: That the matter of a possible 
subsidy to The Christian Register be re- 
ferred to the budget committee, and that 
the matter be brought back to the first 
meeting of the directors in May for con- 
sideration. It was the opinion of the di- 
rectors that The Register should continue, 
and that the Association should aid in such 
Ways as seemed wise and possible. 

Dr. Joy reported upon the possible fed- 
eration of the Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional groups in El Paso, Texas, and it was 

Voted: To recommend an appropriation 
of $500 for the year 1934-35, to be ex- 
pended at the discretion of the adminis- 
trative council to accomplish this object, 
provided the church gives promise of 
eventual self-support. 

The matter of publicity for the work of 
the Association was discussed and finally 
referred to the budget committee for con- 
sideration in connection with next year’s 
appropriations. It was further 

Voted: That the matter of having larger 
space in The Christian Register for publicity 
of the work of the Association be referred 
to the budget committee. 

Adjourned at 1.15 p. m. 

Walter R. Hunt, Secretary. 


* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
HOLDS INSPIRING CONFERENCE 


A widely representative and enthusiastic 
group of ministers and church-school work- 
ers attended the spring meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society held in 
cooperation with the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at the First Unitarian 
Congregational Church in Nashua, N. H., 
on Sunday, March 18, 1934. 

Rev. Erie Alton Ayer of Manchester, 
N. H., conducted the devotional service 
at the afternoon session, which was fol- 
lowed by three group conterences. 

Miss Harriet H. Cooper, parish assist- 
ant at All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass., in 
her conference on “Worship Materials for 
Younger Children,” discussed the teach- 
ing of Bible stories and the use of a ques- 
tionnaire on Biblical information for pu- 
pils of eight years and over. (Copies of 
this questionnaire may be obtained from 
the Department of Religious Education, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston.) 

In the junior and intermediate confer- 
ence, Mrs. Hope T. Spencer of the First 
Parish, Cambridge, Mass., suggested sev- 
eral methods of making Bible study fresh 
and interesting through the use of shadow 
maps, foreign post cards, and other illus- 
trative material. 

Rev. Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., leader of the conference for super- 
intendents and ministers on “The Teach- 
ing Church,” stressed the importance of 


the religious process that continues 
throughout all! life and does not stop with 
the Church. Some churches are develop- 
ing programs of adult education, and more 
could be done through study classes, 
Young People’s Religious Unions and 
Laymen’s League programs that deal 
with the work of the Church. 

A general forum on religious education 
problems followed the group conferences, 
with Rey. Dana McL. Greeley of Concord, 
N.H., Rev. Arthur N. Moore of Franklin, 
N. H., and Rey. Richard A. Day of Peter- 
boro, N. H., as leaders. 

Rev. Otto Lyding of Nashua conducted 
the service of worship at the evening ses- 
sion, and Dr. Lee S. McCollester of Tufts 
College gave an inspirational address on 
“The Reality and Culture of the Soul.” 
“People desire help in understanding them- 
selves,” said Dr. McCollester. “Man 
must know not only his own soul, the soul 
of another, the soul of mankind, but the 
source of all, the creative soul.’ 

The roll call listed seventy-eight visiting 
delegates from the Universalist churches of 
Lowell and Gardner, Mass., and from the 
following Unitarian churches: Concord, 
Manchester, Laconia, Andover, Franklin, 
Peterboro, Francestown, N.H.;and Lowell, 
Westford, Medfield, Harvard, Tyngsboro, 
Stow, Jamaica Plain, Chestnut Hill, West 
Roxbury, Lexington, West Newton, Wa- 
tertown, and Cambridge, Mass. 

* Ox 


MISS REED EXPLAINS 
CREATIVE TEACHING 


“The mark ot the creative teacher is re- 
spect for personality,” said Miss Eliza- 
beth Reed in a recent address to the New 
York Church School Union. Miss Reed 
is now director of religious education at 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church in New York 
City, and has had experience at the River- 
side Church and at Teachers’ College. In 
her address she breathed the spirit of 
worth while, enthusiastic, creative work 
that is at present going on at All Souls. 
Reverence for personality and respect for 
the individual are at the foundation of 
creative teaching, she said. Let no one 
think that creative work is easy for the 
teacher. Much more thorough prepara- 
tion is needed. Two plans for the lesson 
should be in hand, and then the teacher 
should be ready to discard both, and be 
equipped to explore another jead. 

Miss Reed illustrated with an example 
of following up the story of the Good 
Samaritan. After the story had been told, 
the teacher asked whether the pupils 
knew any one who needed the help of a 
neighbor. Shortly betore, an Indian from 
Oklahoma had told of the needs of his 
people, and at once a child suggested the 
Indians. Couldn’t an Indian child be 
adopted and sent to school? For this, 
$300 was needed. 

The class made posters, interested other 
classes, gave a propaganda play although 
the church did not allow money actually to 


be raised by entertainments, and in as 
prisingly short time had raised a consi 
erable amount. Miss Reed felt that tl 
worth of the project consisted in an app 

ciation of the Indians and in the feelin 
of solidarity which developed in the ei 

In describing the technique of creatin 
a play she advised that after the a“ 
had been well and vividly told, t 
children should write down on a black 
board the scenes which stand out ant 
which they desire to present. Then le 
them act out these scenes spontaneously 
and have some one take down the words 
These .can be typed and submitted to th 
children for change and correction, afte 
which the parts can be learned and th 
whole scene put on. 

Mrs. William Klaber of Monteclai 
N.J., president of the Union and chairmar 
of the committee on religious education 0 
the Metropolitan conference, was in the 
chair. A representative attendance 6 
delegates was on hand. 


ELF, 
* * 

ANNUAL MEETING AT 

BARNSTABLE, MASS 


Hon. Frank J. Donahue, judge of the 
Superior Court, was the guest of honor aff 
the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Society (Unitarian) of Barnstable, Mass.} 
on April 3. The following were elected td 
the parish committee: Miss Irene Loring§ 
Miss Ruth H. Seabury, Harrison C. Kerr} 
Louis J. Lauterbach, Howard 8. Sturgis# 
clerk, Bruce K. Jerauld; treasurer, Capt 
Ensign C. Jerauld. Delegates to the 
meetings ot the American Unitarian As 
sociation: Mrs. Harriette Holmes, Mrs 
Mary B. Loring; alternates: Mrs. W. P 
Lovejoy, Sr., and Mrs. Mary A. Sprague. 

* 


* 


MR. GREELEY IS INSTALLED 
AT CONCORD, N. H. 

Rev. Dana McLean Greeley was in 
stalled as minister of the Second Congre 
gational Society (Unitarian) in Concord 
N. H., on Sunday, April 8. Benjamin W 
Couch, chairman of the prudential com-} 
mittee, performed the act of installation. 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice 
president of the American Unitarian A | 
| 
I 


| 
| 
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sociation, preached the sermon. He spoke 
of the message of the cross as the essence 0 
Christianity, and pictured the life of ser- 
vice, love, and sacrifice that it is the busi- 
ness of the church to promote. He ext 
horted the people simply but profoundly} 
to a greater emphasis upon spiritual values, . 
and showed how in our daily living and} 
in our most common duties the loyalty} 
and devotion of the Christian mind leads} 
to joy and peace and power. He con- 
trasted the life of Jesus as it may be under- 
stood today with other attitudes and with 
prevailing tendencies of our time. 

Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
in Lexington, Mass., gave the prayer of i 
installation. Rev. Max A. Kapp of the} 
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Weiversalist church in Fitchburg, Mass., 
jve the charge to the minister and the 
sigregation, addressing both intimately. 
y) the minister he emphasized the need 
personal contact with the people, and of 
ajaning the people before endeavoring to 
ecsuade them. ‘To the congregation he 
Ibke of concentrating upon the funda- 
smtal things of the religious and church 
ij:, of the nature of the support that they 
d)ould give their minister, and of the neces- 
dy of building up a fellowship of loyal 
strsonalities. Rev. Eric A. Ayer, of the 


i 
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| Terence McCarthy of the British Labor 
Warty and the Trades Union Congress 
‘/ld members of the Unitarian Club of 
“oston, Mass., at their meeting, March 14, 
diat the N. R. A. was not planned economy 
jd that what was needed was not “re- 
very,” but fundamental reorganization. 
ar. McCarthy was in the United States 
/udying the effects of our recovery legis- 
4tion. He holds an Oxford University 
siploma in economics and political science. 
1 The club secretary, Charles S. Bolster, 
nnounced Fathers’ and Sons’ Night, 
lipril 11, with a reduced guest fee. Presi- 
jent Charles Francis Adams introduced 
Naleolm C. Rees, recently appointed 
hairman of the membership committee, 


for the 


Europe, 


than in the United States. 


normal year. 


ship fares are down one-third. 


as cheaply as you can in 1934. 


. Copenhagen 


International Congress of Liberals 


but are worried about the value of the dollar in 


Consider These Facts: 


The dollar will still buy much more in Europe 


European travel costs trom 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
less than it cost in 1926, which is President Roosevelt’s 


fares are down from one-quarter to one-third. 


THE DOLLAR STILL BUYS MORE 


It may be many years before you can travel again 
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First Unitarian Church in Manchester, ex- 
tended the welcome to the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association, and Rev. Richard 
Beyer of the First Congregational Church 
in Concord cordially represented the 
churches of the city. Dr. Arthur W. Grose 
of the Universalist church in Concord read 
the scripture lesson. Mr. Greeley pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

There was a reception for the officers of 
the church and the participating ministers 
and their wives at the parsonage after the 
service. 


Terence McCarthy 


Points to defects of N. R. A. before Unitarian Club of Boston 


who spoke of the value of membership in 
the club, urged members to approach in- 
terested friends, and said that the cordial 
atmosphere of the club can do much to 
overcome any charge of “coldness” on the 
part of Unitarians. 

Provisions of the N. R. A. codes are con- 
stantly being violated and reports of em- 
ployers falsified, Mr. McCarthy declared. 
But even enforcement of codes would not 
solve the unemployment problem, he said. 
From 1919 to 1927, there was 46.5 per 
cent increase in production, but a decrease 
of four per cent in wage earnings. To 
match 1921 production, only seventy-one 
per cent of the number of workers employed 
in 1921 would be required, due, of course, 


to technological advances. To reabsorb 
unemployed workers, a thirty-hour week 
would be necessary, although this would 
mean a shortage of labor for some indus- 
tries. 

Another N. R. A. device, the raising of 
prices, means less purchasing power and 
the further stagnation of industry, he con- 
tinued. Prices have increased faster than 
buying power. Rumors of ‘Snflation”’ 
in connection with the devaluation of the 
dollar are mere propaganda, he declared. 
There is more danger in inflation of credit, 
which means inflation of debt. If another 
structure of deferred payments is built up, 
it will topple. The credit system is un- 
sound and unscientific. The C. W. A. 
has done some good, but the government 
cannot indefinitely continue relief projects 
which will have to be paid for out of future 
purchasing power. Another measure, the 
restriction of agricultural production, 
means making people pay more for apples 
and cotton than they are worth. As to 
labor, Mr. McCarthy said that unless 
trades unions are absolutely free from out- 
side coercion, they are not really trades 
unions. Workers in America today are 
striking to enforce government regulations, 
just as English workers did in the 40’s and 
50’s. 

The final question from the audience 
was: ‘‘What is your answer?” 

And Mr. McCarthy replied: “Socialism.” 
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If you would like to go to 


Forty-four 


Hotel rates are down about one-third. Railroad 


Steam- 


EE OR i a 


THE RHINE 


Days All-Expense Tour to 
The Congress 


as low as $255 


Send for literature to 


The Tour Secretary 
25 Beacon Street = => > 


Boston, Mass. 


Remember the best space on the boat goes first 
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The Whapside 
Community Pulpit 


Truth crushed to earth 
shall rise again; 
The eternal years 
of God are hers. 


William C. Bryant. 


RESOLUTIONS UPON THE DEATH 


OF EDWARD E. ALLEN 
Marlboro, Mass. 


By Parish Commitiee of Second Parish in 


Marlborough ( Unitarian) 


Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to 
remove from our midst Brother Edward 
E. Allen, a member of the Second 
Parish in Marlborough (Unitarian), and 

Whereas for nearly three score years and 
ten he was an attendant at our Sunday 
School and at our Sunday Morning Ser- 
vices and an officer of the Church, and 
as a most interested laborer in the en- 
deavors of our Church, and 

Whereas his life both as a citizen and as a 
Christian church worker has been an 
inspiration to us all because of his regu- 
lar devotion to duty, his interest in all 
things which were good, and his great 
love for his fellowmen, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Parish 
Committee of the Second Parish in 
Marlborough (Unitarian) adopt resolu- 
tions expressing sorrow in the passing of 
such a useful and noble citizen as was 
Edward E. Allen, whose place in the 
hearts of the citizens cannot be filled, 
and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of these 
resolutions be given to his family and 
that a copy be sent to The Christian 
Register for publication as a memorial to 
the high morality and to the worthy life 
of our late brother, Edward E. Allen. 


By order of the Parish Committee of 
Second Parish in Marlborough (Uni- 
tarlan). 
Herbert M. Gesner, 
Lambert H. Bigelow, 
John EB. Rice, 
Resolutions Commiitec. 


* * 


TEMPORARY UNION SERVICES AT 
NORTHAMPTON 


The First Congregational Church and 
the Second Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Northampton, Mass., will hold 
union services during April, May,and June. 
This action has been occasioned by the 
death of Rev. Thomas B. Bitler, who was 
minister of the First Church. Rev. George 
S. Cooke of the Second Society will have 
charge of the services until May 20, after 
which the First Church will provide the 
preacher. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whic 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home eare for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president, 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


2416 Allston Way | 


Cooperates with | 


The Meadville 
Theological Schoo] 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 96: 
today. Association with the Unj 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa. 
tion address 


¥ 


f 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 
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HE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S j 

LEAGUE wiil be at home on _ 
Star Island, July 7-14, to all and 
sundry who wish to take pleasure and 
profit from its Program with a Pur- 
pose. Particulars will be announced 
later % ; : z 


. 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER | 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of eve y 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. f 
you are not already a subscriber, please § 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


| day. $3.00 per year. 


CHURCH CALENDAR GLEANINGS 


Lexington, Mass. The Easter service 
at the First Parish Church was most im- 
pressive. Both children and adults partici- 
pated in the allegorical sermon, ‘The Lord 
is Risen,” adapted by Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man from Kahlil Gibran’s “Jesus the Son 
of Man.” Antiphonal singing of the senior 
and junior choirs, and the welcome to 
thirty-one new members, were two fea- 
tures of the service. 

Kansas City, Mo. The Liberal Center 
reversed the procedure of speaking at a 
“Socratic Meeting” held on April 11. At 
this meeting Rev. L. M. Birkhead pre- 
sented questions to the audience for answer, 
rather than permit the audience to ask 
the speaker questions. 

Davenport, Iowa. An evening for 
young people and adults was held as a 
“Family Party” at the Unitarian church. 
While one group danced in Unity Hall, 
another enjoyed bridge in the dining hall. 
This social was held as an opportunity for 
“families to go somewhere together.” 

Toledo, Ohio. A list of twenty topics 


. will be on the subject, ‘““What Can the In- 


= ——— = =i 


submitted to vote to the attendants of The } 
First Unitarian Church resulted in the se- 
lection of the following as subjects for 
April sermons: “Plans for an Economie} 
Eden”’; ‘Can Human Nature Be Changed?” 
“Making Our Imagination Work for Us"3 | 
“The Conquest of Prejudice’; “Do We f 
Need a New Moral Code?” : 
Topeka, Kan. A simple and beautiful 
memorial service to a former minister, 
Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray, was a feature 
of the Easter service at the First Unitarian 
Church. 
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UNI-UNI REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
AT WOBURN, MASS. 


Ralph Harlow, professor of sociology at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., will 
be the chief speaker at a regional confer=- 
ence of young people at the First Unitarian | 
Parish in Woburn, Mass., on Sunday, 
April 22. Round-table discussions will 
follow Professor Harlow’s address, which 


dividual Do to Create a Better Social 
Order?” 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


jomas H. Billings is minister of the 
j'irst Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
8 Salem, Mass. 


ais C. Cornish is present of the Ameri- 
fan Unitarian Association. 


4ome Davis holds the Gilbert L. Stark 
jhair of practical philanthropy at Yale 
‘Divinity School. He is a well known 
pecturer and author. 


Siarles Graves is minister of the First 
jJnitarian Congregational Society, Hart- 
yiord, Conn. 


“rbert Hitchen is minister of the First 
iJnitarian Society in Newton, Mass. 
an Howland Lathrop is minister of 
“he Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
Nony . 

| ary Matthew is a member of the Young 
4eople’s choir of the Unitarian Church 
of Norfolk, Va. 

igh Robert Orr is a lecturer in the hu- 
Hmanities and professor of comparative 
*/iterature of the Municipa! University of 
sOmaha. He was associate secretary of 
“the Department of Religious Education 
{)‘rom 1919-1920, and was for several 
ilyears minister of the Unitarian church in 
if Evanston, Il. 

iiman V. Rutledge is minister of the 
First Church in Dedham, Mass. He 
served for several months as Acting 
‘WEditor of The Christian Register. 
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Alfred D. K. Shurtleff is a Unitarian 
minister who has held pastorates in 
Bridgewater, Marblehead, and Carlisle, 
Mass. 
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KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Protessor Herbert H. Farmer, of Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, MHarttord, 
Conn., will preach in King’s Chapel on 
Sunday, April 22. Monday, 12 noon, 
Raymond C. Robinson will give the last 
organ recital of the season. Tuesday- 
Friday, April 24-27, 12 noon, Dr. John R. P. 
Sclater of Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toron- 
to, Canada, will preach at the closing 
week of noon services. 


BS * 


FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
ELECTS OFFICERS 
At a meeting of the Council of the Free 
Church Fellowship, held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, 
April 11, Dr. Louis C. Cornish was elected 
president of the Free Church Fellowship. 
Other officers elected were: Victor A. 
Friend, Melrose, Mass., and Dr. Dwight 
Bradley, minister of the Congregational 
church in Newton Centre, Mass., vice- 
presidents; Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
secretary; Percy W. Gardner, Providence, 
R. L., treasurer. 
These officers and Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
minister of the Church of the Saviour, 


The Final Call! 


WILL YOU STAND BY our suffering churches in their struggle 
towards RECOVERY ? 


They look to yOu! 
The AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION makes a final 


appeal to all to give to the extent of their ability. 


The fiscal year closes April 30 


CHECKS should be made payable to 


The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
~t- -s- -3- Boston, Massachusetts 
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New York City, and the Hon. Robert W. 
Hill, Salem, Mass., form the executive 
committee. 

Bishop Frederick Bohn Fisher, pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal church in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., was elected a member of the 
Council. 

JOHN A. LEININGER ORDAINED 
AND INSTALLED 


John Addison Leininger was ordained 
and installed as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Parish of Ayer, Mass., on Thursday 
evening, April 12. 

Dr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
in Boston preached the ordination sermon. 
Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, represented 
the Association. The chairman of the 
parish committee, Walter B. Hayden of 
Ayer, conducted the service of ordination. 

Others participating in the service were: 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut 
Hill, Rev. Floyd J. Taylor of Chelmsford, 
Rev. John Henry Wilson of Littleton, 
Rev. Harold Le May of the Federated 
Church in Ayer; Rev. Frank B. Crandall 
of Athol; and Rev. Roscoe E. Trueblood 
of Harvard. 

Mr. Leininger is a native of Camden, 
N. J. He received his Bachelor of Arts 
degree, magna cum laude, from Syracuse 
University in June, 1930, and his S. T. Be 
degree from the Theological School in 
Harvard University in June, 1933. 
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Pleasantries 


A class in English was given the task 
of writing four lines of dramatic poetry. 
One boy wrote: 

“A boy was walking down the track, 
The train was coming fast, 

The boy stepped off the railroad track 
To Jet the train go past.” 

The teacher said, “It lacks the dra- 
matic,’”’ so the boy submitted the follow- 
ing: 

“A boy was walking down the track, 
The train was coming fast, 
The train jumped off the railroad track 
To let the boy go past.” 
Watchman-Examiner. 

The mistress of the house was going out 
of her way to find extra work for her maid 
to do. In the end the poor girl began to 
get fed up. Just then the mistress entered 
the kitchen. 

“Mary,” she said, sharply, “have you 
finished polishing the brass ornaments 
yet?” 

“Yes, madam,” she replied, “all except 
your rings and bracelets.””—Exchange. 

* * 

An Indian up in the northern part of 
Michigan returned for the third time to 
buy half a dozen bottles of cough syrup. 

Druggist: “‘Someone sick at your house?” 

Indian: ‘“‘No sick.” 

Druggist: “Then what on earth all this 
cough syrup for?” 


Indian: “Mm—me likeum on pancakes.” | 


—Lampoon. 

He was spouting with great vigor against 
corporal punishment for boys, which he 
declared never did any good. ‘Take my 
own case,” he exclaimed. “I was never 
caned but once in my life, and that was 
for speaking the truth.” 

“Well,” retorted somebody in the au- 
dience, “it cured you.”—Vart Hem. 


The little girl at the party insisted on 
pulling out her chewing gam in long 
strings and letting it fall back into her 
mouth. 

“Betty!” furiously whispered her brother, 
“Betty, don’t do that! Chew your gum 
like a lady!”’—Christian Science Monitor. 

| 3K 

Junior: “Say, mother, how much am I 
worth?”’ 

Mother: ‘“‘Wny, you’re worth a million 
to me, dear.” 

Junior: ‘‘Well, then, could you advance 
me a quarter?’’— -Hxchange. 

These are days when we wonder what 
Traffic Court Judges and divorce lawyers 
did to earn their bread and butter in the 
good old horse-and-buggy days.—Sam 
Hill in the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

“Did you get my check?” 

“Yes, twice. Once from you and once 
from the bank.” Exchange. 


ANNUAL CHURCH-SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT 


The Department of Religious Education | 


ot the American Unitarian Association is 


| again planning for a display during Anni- 


versary Week (May 20-26) of handwork 
and projects that have been worked out in 
the schools during the past year. It is 
hoped to make the exhibit larger and more 
representative than those of previous 
years. To this end, all our churches are 


| urged to send the work of their schools. 


Each article should be marked with the 


following information: name of the church | 


school; name and age or the pupil; name of 
the teacher; course of study; any special in- 
formation about the article, and whether 
it isa loan ora gift. Except by special re- 
quest, loaned articles will not be returned 
until after the Religious Education In- 
stitute at the Isles of Shoals, July 7-14, 
where the material will also be displayed. 

Packages may be sent to Miss Gertrude 
H. Taft, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
express collect, and should arrive not later 
than May 16. 

* co 
BOSTON FEDERATION TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The Greater Boston Federation of the 
Young Peopie’s Religious Union will meet 
at the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass., for its annual meeting on April 29. 
The session will begin at 4.45 o’clock. At 
7.80 o’clock an address will be given by 
Rev. John N. Mark of Arlington, Mass. 


Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, IIl., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 1la.m. Station WBBM,770 kiloeycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 


| 610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a. m., over the 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m Station WDAR, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 


| Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEYV, 550 


kilocycles. 
Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Church Announcement 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). § 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, mii 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob 
son, organist and choirmaster. 1) a. m. Mornj 
prayer with sermon by Rey. Prof. Herbert H. Farm 
Week-day services, 12 noon, Monday, org 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Rev. R, 
Sclater, D. D., Oid St. Andrew’s Church, Torok 
Canada. F 
NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (18 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simo 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. So 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a. m. ; 
NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Chur 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Mo 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sy 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) Jo 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Mannin 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Three Thousand Dollars Mo 


MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer | 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Masa 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and providesa 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 
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BIBLES 


Write for Catalog 
or call at 


CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS 
HOMES 
LODGES 
TEACHERS 
PREACHERS 
LAYMEN 


Massachusetts Bible 
Society—41 Bromfield 
‘Street, Boston 


